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What Home and What Men? 


HERE are still those who express the opinion that 
“woman’s place is in the home” and advocate a 
“back to the home” movement, but they fail to say 
what home. 
They seem wholly incapable of comprehending the 
fact that women have not left the home. Circumstances 


have removed the home and left women stranded, faced 


with the problem of supporting themselves and usually 
one or more dependents. The home, if these women 


are to have one, must be of their own making. ‘J 
Our hats are off to the working women who have 


accepted the challenge and despite all handicaps placed 


in their paths have housed, clothed and fed themselves 


and their families. 

It is all very well for those removed from the prac- 
tical side of the situation to raise the cry: “woman’s 
place is in the home. They should be supported by 


men.“ However, they have failed to say what home 
and what men. 


How Long Must Women Wait? 


T HERE has come to light in a California court an 
interesting case affecting the status of women 
under the law, which would have an entirely different 
complexion with an Equal Rights Amendment in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

In the complaint of Mrs. Cora A. Best against her 
daughter, Mrs. Audrey Clark, the elderly mother 
sought the sum of $50 per month from the daughter. 
Mrs. Clark, evidence showed, earned $80 per month, 
while her husband earned $100 per month. 

The Judge ruled that all moneys earned by the wife 
while she lived with her husband were community 
property, which under California law is under the sole 
control of the husband. | : 

He pointed out that while a husband might use his 
wife’s earnings to care for his parents, a wife’s earn- 
ings are not in the same category, but are community 
property beyond her control. 

Just another indication of the necessity of an Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution. ae 

It should be very apparent that it is futile for women 
to have to do battle in forty-eight states. 

Is it conceivable that intelligent persons would 
oppose a constitutional amendment correcting such 
deplorable injustices? And is it conceivable that women 
have had to wait this long for action? 
ween of America, what are you going to do about 


Correct Thinking Imperative 
BILITY to think is a gift that is all too rare, but 
even those who have the capacity are too prone 
to permit others to do their thinking. 

With a multiplicity of theories crowding in upon us 
on every hand, the real issues are likely to be confused. 
Those who do not think but merely accept the conclu- 
sions of others, are liable to fail to detect the flaws in 


the theories, which are frequently clothed in decora- 


tive verbiage designed to carry a surface appeal, at the 
same time concealing the ulterior motive. Examined 
closely, those who think correctly and in the labora- 
tory of their minds dissect the theories, stripped of 
their ornamental words, often find the alluring morsel 
to be a stick of poisoned candy. 

Such are the proposals being offered women today 
in the shape of legislation based upon sex, proposals 
to give women complete civil and economic freedom 
through subjecting them to the whims of boards with 
all power to govern them in the economic field, leaving 
their men competitors absolutely free. A prominent 
official of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs expressed it very well 
when she sarcastically referred thus to such a pro- 
posal: “I know no better way of assuring working 


women leisure than by taking away their jobs.” 


Most assuredly at this critical time in the campaign 
for Equal Rights between women and men in the United 


States, it behooves women to do their own thinking 


and scrutinize very carefully any “stick of candy” that 
might be proffered them. The so-called “Women’s 
Charter” might be termed one of those “sticks of 
poisoned candy.” | 
Think carefully, women of America, before you 
endorse any document called a Charter,“ which de- 
prives you of the rights it purports to guarantee. 
The status of women now and for the future prob- 
ably more than any other time in our national life, 
depends upon correct thinking. Beware of visionaries 
who are still thinking in terms of Alice in Wonderland. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
with men under the law and in all 
human — ms and to secure the —— of the Equal 
Rights to the Constitution and the Rights Treaty. 
THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
Men and women shall have Equal Rights throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.’’ 
‘Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legisla 
Introduced, Senate—By Senator Townsend, Del., and Senator Burke, Nev., eee 
5, 1987 
House—By 1987 
Present 
House — Before Judiciary Committee. 
THE EQUAL RIGHTS TREATY 
„Tho contracting States that : the ratification of this treaty 
agree upon 
men and women shall have the 15 
Equal Rights throughout territory subject 
=| Signed—By the Governments of Cuba, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
14 and Uruguay at Montevideo, December, 1933. wt 
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Equal Rights Treaty vs. The Women’s Charter 


UROPEAN women, who 
have seen the rapid 
march of fascism which has 
cost so many of them their 
citizenship rights and eco- | | 
nomie independence, have been looking to American 
women to rescue them from this onslaught of reaction- 
ary governmental policy. The Equal Rights Treaty 
winning new adherents at Pan-American Conferences 
and at Geneva, has been a beacon in the darkness, 
— them that the principle of democracy still 
ves, 
This Treaty is now before the League of Nations 
and has raised the question of the status of women. 
Action on the subject by the Assembly of the League 


of Nations is expected in September. That this matter 


has come before the League is due primarily to the 
steady work of two American women, Alice Paul of 
the International Committee of the Woman’s Party, 


and Doris Stevens, Chairman of the Inter-American 


Commission of Women. 

The Equal Rights Treaty, which would give women 
in ratifying countries Equal Rights with men, is being 
studied by the International Labor Organization with 
special reference to the effect it would have on so-called 


protective legislation for women, and organizations of 


women throughout the world have been asked to con- 


tribute their findings on the subject. As the United 
States is now a member of the International Labor 
Organization, women here cannot afford to be apathetic 
or indifferent toward the matter. 

The first aggressive move against the Equal Rights 
Treaty is the announcement of a Women’s Charter, 
drawn up and sponsored by Mary Van Kleek and a 
group of women including Mary Anderson, Elizabeth 
Christman, Lucy R. Mason, and Frieda S. Miller, all 
well-known as advocates of special labor legislation for 
women. The Charter is being offered to women as a 


statement of principles by which they should steer 


their course internationally. ay 
Instrument of Bondage 
The very name Charter should signify a document 
guaranteeing rights, but this Charter is an instrument 


of bondage and economic slavery. Although in its first 
sentences it asks for full political and civil rights for 


women, full opportunity for education, full opportunity 


for employment and equal pay for equal work, it 
defeats its purpose by requesting special privileges, 
special safeguards for health, and special labor legis- 
lation for women and by emphasizing the physical dif- 
ferences between men and women. The two demands 
are utterly incompatible and inconsistent. 

Full citizenship rights are not possible for a group 
needing special protection and regarded as wards of 
the State. No matter how ardently the well-meaning 
advocates of the Charter wish to make full citizenship 
ey and special protection go hand in hand, it cannot 

one. 

There is, however, the liability that their vague and 


involved declaration will so confuse its readers that 


they may think they have found a magie wand which 
will make it possible for them to keep their cake and 
eat it too. Fascist dictators with fine sounding phrases 
have made many of their countrywomen believe that 
they were gaining something far more important than 
equality by being extolled as mothers. e sponsors 


of the Women’s Charter, in spite of the fact that they 
say that their purpose is to unite women against the 


CHARTER TERMED INSTRUMENT OF 
BONDAGE AND ECONOMIC SLAVERY 


By Alma Lutz 


reactionary policies swee 
ing the world, are, by the 
insistence on placing 
women in a class a | 
| 7 heading them straight for 
the pit of fascism. When women are regarded as 
— aman mothers instead of citizens, then is the time 
beware. An exaggerated veneration of motherhood 
fosters the doctrine that woman’s one duty and one 
career should be bearing children for the State. 


Statistics prove that woman is not the weaker sex, 
that she is longer-lived and less susceptible to disease 
than man. The 7 and traditional differences 
between men and women have been played up every 
step of the way by the opponents of women's advance- 
ment. This was the argument against the higher edu- 
cation of women, against extending to them eivil and 
=, rights, against freedom in dress and activity 

spo | 

The Women’s Charter will arouse a thorough dis- 
cussion and re-alignment on the subject of so-called 

rotective labor legislation for women. Women will 
have to decide whether they want to be wards of the 
State or citizens. 3 

Exploitation of workers in business and industry 
exists in the case of men as well as women, and if 
labor legislation is necessary to remedy it, it must 
apply to all adult workers to be effective. Otherwi 
men will undercut women and work longer hours, 
women will lose their jobs. Anyone using plain com- 
mon sense will see that if women workers are hedged 
about with all sorts of regulations regarding hours, 
night work, and minimum wages, employers will not 
bother to hire them. Such regulations for women only 
are a subtle way of removing them from business and 
industry. If the remedy is labor organization, this can 
be made use of among women workers as well as men. 
Many men are still unorganized. Men and women 
workers banded together for improved labor standards 
for all workers would be a force to be reckoned with. 


Fate Hangs in Balance 

This is a momentous year for women. Their fate 
hangs in the balance. Not only will the decision of 
the League of Nations affect women’s future, their 
freedom and their opportunity for advancement, but 
it will be one of the sign posts by which mankind can 
gauge whether it is headed toward fascism or is safe- 
guarding democracy. A decision which would ask the 
nations of the world to uphold the 8 of equal 
rights for men and women would a triumph for 


democracy. _ 


Bright Spot on Dark Continent 
The latest National Geographic Magazine tells of a 
small village in Africa called Kibiro, where the women 


are the hereditary landholders. Kibiro is on the shores 


of Lake Alberta, a little lake that lies on the boundary 
between the Belgian Congo and Uganda, a British Pro- 
tectorate. The wealth of the village comes from primi- 
tive salt workings which supply the salt for the people 
of western Uganda. Their wealth is not very great, 
however, as 130 pounds of salt sometimes will be sold 
for less than 50 cents. 
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(EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. 
Wainwright, who con- 
tributes this delightful 
reminiscence concerning 
what was said to have been „ 
the last gathering of the original group of pioneers 
in the cause of equal rights, has herself for years been 
a leader in the movement. She is a Woman’s Party 
Founder, and was for many years a member of the Na- 
tional Council. This year, at the age of eighty-six, she 
was active in preparations for the Susan B. Anthony 
Day celebration, which recalled to her mind this great 
historical gathering held in Washington just thirty-nine 
1 ago on Miss Anthony’s birthday anniversary. 

he day was one of added significance for Mrs. Wain- 
wright, because a few hours after returning to her 
home following the meeting, she received word of the 
sinking of the United States Battleship Maine, with 
her husband aboard. He was one of the few survivors. 
Mrs. Wainwright is the widow of the late Admiral 
Richard Wainwright, for years superintendent at the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis and one 
of the most distinguished naval officers in the service. 
In all probability her account is the only record of the 
meeting from the pen of a woman who was present 
and a part of the movement then as well as at the 
present time.) : 

> * 


O* February 15, 1898, the Woman’s Suffrage 
: Association celebrated its fifteenth anniversary 
at the Columbia Theatre, Washington, D. C. A group 
of the original organizers of this now celebrated move- 
ment and those who had helped them in the earl 
years when the foundation was laid and the wor 
actually begun, had come to Washington to celebrate 
the fifteenth anniversary and attend an annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Women, which had 
grown from a small beginning to include most of the 
bodies of women cooperating in the interest of women 
and children. 1 
It was a wonderful exhibition of what was being 
accomplished in a cause that at that time was little 
known or appreciated by the country. 


The Woman Suffrage movement from the first held 
an important place in the Council and was of deep 
interest to the audience. The theatre was crowded that 
evening with those who felt it was an_ historical 
occasion to have present and see this group of workers 
for an almost impossible ideal, the giving to women 
with men the opportunity to vote as citizens for the 
vital things they were refused on account of sex, and 
to have accorded them actual equality before the law 
and in industry. 

I was in one of the boxes and can never forget the 
thrill it gave me to watch this noble army—so small, 
so weak, it would seem, and yet so powerful—march 
onto the stage. There were Susan B. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Julia 
Ward Howe and many others. Each in her turn spoke 
of the conditions under which women lived in 1848 
when they started their crusade for equal rights. In 
advanced education, they declared, all doors were closed 
to them. They were not considered people“ under 
the law, which classed them with idiots and children. 
They told how gradually opportunities came, giving 
them a new hope and spirit as step by step the path- 
way cleared. | 


“THIS NOBLE ARMY, SO SMALL, SO WEAK 
AND YET SO POWERFUL” — 


By Richard Wainwright 


Anthony, 


A Short Account of a Great Occasion 


To feel and hear what this 
undaunted, undismayed, 
never discouraged group 
had accomplished without 

money or public. approv 
held the audience breathless with iration 
appreciation. 

So intense was the feeling that it was arranged to 
give a lighter touch to the program between the 
speeches which had appealed to the crowd to help the 
suffragists obtain justice. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
recited her poem, “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
written by her after the Battle of Gettysburg and re- 
cited at the big army camp at Fort Myer, where she 


stood before a tent. Her lovely clear voice, her in- 


tense feeling, the knowledge of what it meant to all 
who heard her recite those exalted verses, could never 
be forgotten! 

Among other speakers were two darling, gentle little 
Quaker ladies from Connecticut, so low voiced and yet 
so firm when they told how they lived up to their 
motto, “no taxation without representation.” Every 
year the selectmen from their small town came out 
to arrest them for not paying their taxes and each 
year compromised by leading off their only cow to be 
sold to pay the tax. The offenders each time were 
tried and authorities kept the cow for a while, but 
year after year quickly and with the consent of the 
3 brought her back, hoping the ladies 
would not it again next year, which, I ö 
of course they did — bless them! 


A feature of the entertainment of that memorable 


night was Mr. Hutchinson of the Swiss Bell Ringers, 


one of the joys of New York at that period. Wearing 
Swiss costume, he delighted the audience with singing, 
yodeling and telling stories. He performed astonishing 
feats with finger bowls filled with varying amounts of 
water and played what he called a ing fiddle.” 
So interested was he in assisting this band of suffra- 
gists that between numbers in his own concerts, he 
would skip over to their meetings to help them. He 
was a large man with big beard that fell low on his 
chest, a fine robust voice and he always told the audi- 


ence how much he “wanted to help these women.” 


Such were the days in which the suffrage pioneers 
worked, and such were the meetings they staged. They 
were engaged in a campaign that was not understood 
by people generally, who at first took lightly the demand 
of women for the right to vote and other privileges of 
citizenship. It was a problem even to attract audiences. 


All the while this celebration was going on a terrific 
storm of wind and rain could be heard raging outside. 
It added to the intensity and solemnity of the occasion. 
I do not believe there was a person in that audience 
who did not feel a clutch at his or her throat and heart 
as they listened to the story of the courageous band 
battling for right and justice. And when we see how 
the movement has grown and how the gallant leader 
of women, Susan B. Anthony, has been given the com- 
pliment of the United States which has issued a stamp 
in her honor, I feel that the heroic efforts of our undis- 


mayed pioneer women to obtain equal rights politically, 


under the law and in the economic field, will yet be 
realized. I hope women who are continuing their work 
will like this short account of a great occasion. 
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Married Women Not Serfs of Government 
(EDITOR'S Nom: Since FREE OPPORTUNITY TO BARN LIVELIHOOD man aged people because 


the writing of this article, 
the Cellar Bill, H. R. 3408, 
eal of Section213, has 
been favorably reported out 
of the Civil Service Committee of the House with an 
amendment providing that in new appointments two 
members of a family cannot receive salaries totaling 
more than $4,000. The report assures repeal, but thus 


amended, the law still leaves much to be desired. It 


still makes marriage a handicap.) 


ITTLE is now left of the Economy Act of 1932. 
Most of the features of that Act are now mem- 
ories. The prohibition against reallocations has been 
lifted; the involuntary retirement law has been 
repealed and the curb on administrative promotions has 
been removed. The reduction of annual leave from 30 
to 15 days has been changed back to 26 days of annual 
leave. But the bony hand of Section 213 still bars 
from government employment some 1600 married men 
and women, and prevents countless young persons 
— marrying and then entering the service of ae 
4 
There is no question of economy involved. Of our 
28,405,295 homemakers in the United States accord- 
ing to the last census, only 13.8% are gainfully employed 
in all kinds of ways and out of the 685,975 employees 
in the government service army our 1600 married 
rsons who have been dismissed amount to 4% of 1%. 
Their salaries ranging around $1,200 to $1,500 would 
amount to around $1,800,000 a year. We have no guar- 
antee that even that sum is saved to the government 
for as soon as the married persons are forced out, their 
laces are taken by others, who may not even be the 
1 of families. Since the Economy Act was passed 
in 1932 governmental expenditures have amounted to 
523,000, 000,000 and 812,000, 000, 000 have been added 
to the national debt. It is manifestly untrue to call 
this an economy measure. 8 


President Hoover signed the Economy Act with 
reluctance because of Section 213. The Civil Service 
has condemned it as an attack on the merit system and 
many members of Congress have protested against it 
since its passage. An ever increasing number of people 
are clamoring for its repeal. I read in the Star during 
January that Representative Robert Ramspeck, Chair- 
man of the House Civil Service Committee, in referring 
to Sec. 213, said: 


never knew anything to cause so much trouble 
with only so few people affected. We'll do something 
about it at this session, just what I do not know, as 
there is a pretty even division in the House on the 
question of how many persons in one family should 
work for the Government.” | 


It is not so much the number of people who are 
affected that is the matter. The whole question 
involves a vital principle of our system of gov- 
ernment. We should not lose sight of the fact 
that the income of 1,600 families involving 4,000 
dependents has been cut in two because the 
right to earn has been denied one of the two prin- 
cipal bread winners. Nor should we overlook the fact 
that 1,600 people have been denied the right to draw 
retirement pay which they have earned. Through loss 


of income it likewise affects the right of many yo 
people to go to college and jeopardizes the comfort of 


HANGS IN BALANCE ~ 
By Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley 


half of their income has 
been withheld. All this is 
but — 
rea e princi 
our American way is even worse. 
The National ociation of Manufacturers in one 
of its recent pamphlets says: 
Hur American system is individualistic and under 
it our citizens have voluntarily agreed to set up a gov- 
ernment for pu of convenience and protection 
but reserve the right to change the government when 
they see fit. Under our form of government the indi- 
vidual remains a dictator, not a slave. Among the 
a he reserves is the right to seek the kind of gain- 
ful employment he chooses; the right for the free 
exchange of goods and services; the right of the indi- 
vidual to use the proceeds of such sales as he may see 
fit, to invest, to save or to spend and finally the right 
to own private property and to enjoy it as long as 
‘such use does not interfere with the rights of others. 
Only under a 9 of individualism can such human 
rights exist. nder any form of collectivism coercion 
1 substituted for individual enterprise.“ Section 213 
is a form of coercion upon married people, mostly 
married women. To those of low income it says marry 
and starve“ or, stay unmarried and live immorally 
if you cannot stand the nervous strain of this highly 
sexed age.“ It ins to form American 
society which has been classless. It breaks down the 
free opportunity of some to earn when necessary, and 
to save and permits other favored individuals to earn 
at the expense of the married persons in the low income 
groups. 

When we stand by and permit this to go on without 
protest we are putting our heads into a noose. The 
personal liberty of every one is endangered. For when 

we countenance legislation to control one group of 
“people, it is but a short step to similar measures to 


control other groups. We have become a great and 


powerful nation because of the stimulating, inspiring 
influence of personal freedom. Every citizen hereto- 
fore has been allowed the privilege of working out his 
own destiny. When favoritism creeps in, when unequal 
regulations are permitted, when the undercutting of one 
group by another is allowed the inspiring uplift that 
fires the lives of our people will be gone. 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, President Emeritus of Bryn 
-Mawr, just before her death, wrote me saying: 
“During the present world-wide depression the 
majority of men and women of the civilized world have 
lost, and I believe forever, the savings of a life time 
and financial security. In the future women as well 


as men must work for their living and for the joint 


support of their children. Women can no longer be 


supported by men. 


She then went on to logically urge the passage of the 


Equal Rights amendment so that women shall have 
equal legal and industrial rights with men. 


Our ancestors came over here to secure freedom to 


worship God. And thanks to their sturdy and coura- 


geous lives won that freedom and we have maintained 
it. Thanks to them the American system was inaugu- 
rated; a system in which the state is the servant of 


the citizen rather than the citizen being the servant of 
‘the state. Le us keep on protesting against this Section 


213 until it is off the books and thus make married 


women who need to earn a living also free citizens and 


not servants of the state. | 
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‘New York the Battleground for Equality 


(Ebrron's Nore: Because 
it is a matter of deepest 


concern to working 


women 
throughout the United States, EQUAL RIGHTS pre- 


sents the following comprehensive report on what 
transpired at a recent hearing on three minimum wage 

bills now before the New York Legislature. It should 
bestated that New York has been made an experimen- 
tal state involving minimum wage laws for women only. 
An effort is being made to have enacted in every state 
not minimum wage laws for workers—but minimum 
wage laws for women only. The result of such laws 
means loss of jobs for women, to whom the struggle 
for a living is just as serious as it is to men. Even in 
industries now 12 women only, and in which 
it de pointed out t men are not in competition, a 
minimum wage law, for women only, creates the com- 
petition by opening the door to men to underbid them.) 


minimum wage bills the Fischel-Steingut 


bill, applying to any —— trade, business or 
class of work in which women or minors are gainfully 
— _ ” the Desmond-Brownell bill for men, women 

foftat bi for the 2 of the emergency, and 
the — ill for men and women — were considered 
at ah before the Joint Labor Committee of the 
New York islature on February 4th. 

Sarah T. Pell, Chairman of the National Council 
of the National Woman’s Party, and Grace Kay Long 
and Jane Norman Smith, Vice-Chairman of the — 
York State Branch, were the first s ers in op 
tion to the Fischel-Steingut bill. e position o 
National Woman's Party was presented to — 
Committee: 


“In this day and age, there is no human being who 


has intelligence and any generosity of soul who would 
object to having 1 industries regulated. How- 
regulate the wages of adult 
women, without touching those of men, is unscientific 
and unsound. The pro inates against 


women and would not have the effect of removing 


cutthroat com 3 or remedying sweatshop condi- 
tions, since there still would be underpaid men in 
sweated industries. 

The National Woman's Party takes no tion on 
the question of whether or not there should be mini- 
mum wage legislation. If it is considered necessary, 

we insist that it shall apply to all workers and not to 
We are not prepared to say whether 


the emergency, as is the case in the Desmond-Brownell 
bill, or permanently, as in the Moffat bill. However, 
we believe that one or both of these bills, which apply 
to all Workers and not to women alone, should be su 
edge by your Committee in r to the Fischel- 

teingut bill, for the reason that they do not discrim- 
inate against women. You will remember that two 
we wage bills were passed by the Legislature 
in 

The attention of the Committee was called to the 
fact that in many states having legislation for women 
only, whenever it was enforced, in many instances 
women lost their employment and were replaced by 
men and boys who would work for a wage lower than 
the lowest legal minimum set for women; that five 
Canadian provinces amended their laws to prevent 
men from working for lower wages than those fixed 
for women. This was done because women workers 
for whom minimum wage rates had been fixed had 
been thrown out of employment and replaced by unpro- 


EQUAL ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY FOR 
WOMEN ENDANGERED IN HOSTILE BILLS sex (International Labor 


tected workers of the other 


Office Year Book 1934-35). 

The Committee was reminded of the fact that a bene- 
ficial effect of minimum wage legislation for women 
and minors is difficult to prove, for the reason that in 
the United States the laws have not been sufficiently 
enforced to furnish material for any complete investi- 


gation (Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
p. 395); that in a letter to The New 


Bulletin No. 61, 
York Times, dated January 2, 1936, the head of the 
Regional Labor Board agreed that in not a single 
state having wage and hour legislation for women had 
it been possible generally to enforce the law. 


Mrs. Long told of her personal knowledge of the 
drastic action taken by the leading department store 
in St. Paul years ago, after the Minnesota Minimum 
Wage Board applied its order to women in mercantile 
establishments. Within two weeks, salaries of higher 
paid women were reduced in order to bring up to the 
minimum the lower paid groups. 


Mary A. Murray, President of the Brookiys- Man- 
hattan Transit Women’s League, said, in part: 


J represent over 1,000 women workers. I come in 
contact daily with many hundreds of women workers 
in other industries. Many of those women, in turn, 
voice the sentiments of thousands of women who are 
opposed to the Fischel-Steingut bill. No doubt you 
will hear from the other side that working women 
want the bill passed. If some of them do, it is because 
it never has been honestly explained to them that under 
such legislation women earning more than the mini- 
mum have had their wages reduced to the minimum 
and that men and boys not covered by the law have 
taken away the jobs of women because they could work 
for less than the minimum. Can you, Mr. Chairman, 
by the widest stretch of the imagination, think of any 
woman being in favor of a law which is going to 
discriminate against her? If so, there is som 
rotten in Denmark—there is something behind it! The 
other side says that men can bargain for themselves 
better than women. Well, if the men can bargain for 
themselves and get a better wage than wumen, why do 
they scab on women’s jobs and work for less than the 
minimum set for women? The Consumers’ League, 
one of the proponents of this law for women, had in 
their literature at one time that under a minimum 
wage law applying to women only, there would be less 
of a labor turn-over among women workers. They 
could not have made a sounder, stronger or more 
honest statement against minimum w legislation 
for women than that statement. Of course, there 
would be less labor turn-over. With every factory and 
shop paying the same wages to women, what would 
it avail women to leave one shop and try to get better 


hours and a better wage elsewhere? We ask the legis- 


lators not to think this is a good bill because the leaders 
of their say so. We working women who will be 
affected by the bill want them to remember that we 
are part and we say it is a darn bad 
bill, and we do not want it. We are in favor of the 
Desmond-Brownell, or the Moffat bills because they 
have the principle of equality. That is all we workin ng 
women are asking for—equality of opportunity wi 

our men workers to earn our living, and no special 


privileges.” 
‘Katherine Harrington, representing Bindery 
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Women’s Union, Local No. 66, affiliated with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders, said: 


“I am a trade unionist and I am in a very tough 
spot because I know my trade union members favor 
the Fischel-Steingut Bill. We, as working women in 
our organization, do not. We have had our experience 
under other bills that affect women only. I know the 
harm done by the prohibition of night work law for 
women. I know the overtime law as it exists today. 
Since April, women who have not had steady ry — 
ment for weeks or months, may by chance have 
given an opportunity to have a few hours of overtime, 
and no work after that for another month. They have 
been denied that opportunity: We feel that this mini- 
mum wage law for women only may react the same 
way. I know I have had unorganized men in my office, 
men working in jobs at a far lower rate, some working 
on night shifts, from which women were thrown out. 
These men wanted to. know if they could join our 
organization so they could get the same wage women 
were getting in the day time. If we have a minimum 
wage for women, we feel sure that these men are going 
to work into the day jobs at a far lower price than 
the minimum set for women, and then women will have 
no jobs in our industry. Our women have come to 
the conclusion that this is a slow process of Hitleriza- 
tion and that if continued, women will be out of the 
shops and factories and back in the kitchens. My 
organization does not want legislation, except when 
necessary in an economic emergency, and then it should 


apply to all workers in industry and not to women 


alone.” 


_ Josephine Casey, speaking as a former labor organ- 
izer, said: 


“Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, and 
trade unionists here, some of us have worked together 
on the battlefield, and I want you to know that I, as 
a labor woman, oppose the Fischel-Steingut bill be- 
cause it discriminates against women and handicaps 
labor. Many months ago I visited a laundry and asked 
the girls—they thinking I was a labor organizer, that 
I might be lined up with those others How is it going: 
this minimum wage?’ They said: ‘Rotten’. You see, 
the increase in wages does not come from the boss. It 
is made up from the wages of some of the other girls 
who are working there. They have to kick in. The 
girls told me that the bosses took from the higher- 
paid girls to make up the budget and there was no 
organization there to protect them. Then I went over 
to the Employers’ Association. I am glad to see the 
Secretary is here today. Put me on oath if you like, 
but this is what he told me. He looked as ha 41 
clam. He said: ‘I like it; why shouldn't I, elped 
get it?” 

Mrs. Miriam Schindler, Legislative Chairman of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs of New York 
State, said: 3 

“The Business and Professional Women’s Clubs of 
New York State, Incorporated, is a State Federation 
affiliated with a nation-wide organization known as 
the National Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, and with an International Federation of similar 
name. 


“Based upon its past declarations and those of the 
organizations with which it is affiliated, our State 
Federation today stands opposed to the Fischel-Stein- 
gut Minimum Wage Bill as discriminatory against 
women. 

“When the Minimum W Law for women was 
declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court, we noted with interest that the discrimination 


: and humane labor standards to cover all 


pring: women was clearly pointed out in these words: 
t is plain that under the circumstances such as those 
portrayed in the factual background, prescribing of 
minimum wages for women alone would unreasonab 
restrain them in competition with men and tend arbi- 
trarily to. deprive them of employment and a fair 
chance to find work.’ 


“We cannot refrain also at this time from protesting 


against the use of the word ‘business’ in the descrip- 


tion of the term ‘occupation’ in the Fischel-Steingut 
bill which applies to women. 

“We do not oppose the other two bills on minimum 
wage which appear to treat women and men in industry 
without discrimination. 

“Our national o ization has gone on record in 
favor of equality o fg agg and economic ity 
between the sexes and for the establishment of just 


types of w 
earners irrespective of sex, believing that aptitu 
training and efficiency should govern the securing an 
retaining of employment and the opportunity for 
advancement.” | 


Eleanor Chatham Walter, representing the Albany 
Zonta Club, said: 


“I speak for the Albany Zonta Club, a group of busi- 
ness and professional women who are op to | 
lation which places women on an unequal footing with 


“A minimum wage law which places women and 
minors in the-same category tends to bring women 
down to the status of minors and to minimize, 22 
a compulsory wage scale, their ability to bargain for 
a decent wage through skill and initiative. ; 

“If we must have a minimum wage law, let us place 
women in the adult class, where they belong—on an 
equal footing with men—and have a minimum wage 
for men women.” 


The Zonta Club of New York opposed the Fischel- 
Steingut bill on the ground that it discriminates 
against women, and supported the Desmond-Brownell 
bill. The Business Women’s Round Table Luncheon 
Club, having 300 members, and the Women’s Equal 
Opportunity League of New York opposed the Fischel- 
Steingut bill. Mrs. George A. Wyeth, Mrs. William H. 
Ives, Miss Alice Phelps and Mrs. Irving M. Snow, all 
prominent New York women, spoke in opposition to 
the Fischel-Steingut bill for the reason that it discrim- 
inates against women, and in favor of the bills estab- 
lishing the principle of equality. | 

Mr. Henry Epstein, State Solicitor General, who 
argued the he prope ease before the U. S. Supreme 
Court, ap as an individual in favor of the Moffat . 
bill for all workers, which he had helped to draft, 
reviewed the decisions in the Adkins and Tipaldo cases 
and analyzed the provisions of the Fischel-Steingut 
and Moffat bills. 

He declared that with but one major alteration, the 
Fischel-Steingut bill is practically the same as its pre- 
decessor and that it “continues to treat adult women, 
sui juris, as different from men, and this Act contin- 
ues to bear that stamp of invalidity which the Supreme 
Court says is ‘the dominant issue’, and which was 
directly condemned in both the Adkins and Tipaldo 
cases.” Some of the standards in the Fischel-Steingut 
bill, he said, were the very standards condemned by 
the court in the Tipaldo case. “Clearly this is crude, 
camouflage or sloppy and hasty draftsmanship. If, 
however, this measure is designed to be put up as a 
straw man, with the purpose of being also struck 


men, as does the Fischel-Steingut Bill. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Guild Officials Favor 
Principle of Equality 


| Interviewed relative to any position the new Law- 
yers’ Guild might take on matters involving the status 


of women, Judge John T. Duvaney, of Minnea ee 


Minn., chairman of the resolutions committee and Lee 
Pressman, of New York, attorney for the Steel Work- 
ers’ Organization, and chairman of the committee 
drafting a constitution for the new Guild agreed that 
equality is the only fair basis for consideration. 


The interviews took place in Hotel Washington, 


Washington, D. C., where the organization meeting was 
held over the week-end of February 20-21. 


It was pointed out to both Mr. Pressman and Judge 


Duvaney that the civil liberties of women are a matter. 


of great concern at the present time and it was urged 
that in any position taken by the Guild relative to 
amending the Constitution of the United States or any 
proposed labor legislation, women be considered, not as 
a separate class, but as “persons.” 


“Dealing with them in any other way,” they were 
told, is as dangerous to labor as it is to women,” a 
conclusion to which they both subscribed. 


Both Judge Duvaney and Mr. Pressman 8 
themselves unequivocally in favor of equality for 
women with men under the law and in the economic 
field and assured the interviewer that no resolutions 
were being offered endangering that principle. Pro- 
ponents of Equal Rights, including women who realize 
the necessity of preserving their civil liberties, which 
are being threatened by legislation proposing to remove 


them from the general class of workers“ and separate 
them into a class open to greater —— are 


gratified to find support i in many high places. 


There are many in the Labor movement who define ö 


labor as those who work,” not women and men. 
They are interested in bettering working conditions, 
including the fixing of minimum hours and pa pay Pitted, 


order that Labor, not only half of Labor be ben 
This policy carries an appeal 


to workers that the 


half way and . policy does not carry. 


New York the Battleground — 
(Continued from page) 


down, in order to further arouse the n of the 
people in favor of a Federal Constitutional Amend- 
ment, then it may be well designed. But it is not my 
opinion that such is the proper sphere of legislative 
action. The enactment of bills for such an ulterior end 


will soon destroy representative government.” 


Mr. George Meany, President of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, speaking for the Fischel-Steingut Bill 
for women, said one could get all sorts of opinions from 
lawyers on the constitutionality of the different bills; 
that he was not so hopeful in so far as meeting the 
objections of the United States Supreme Court as 
expressed in the past, but, “we are hopeful, however, 
it has had ite ears and eyes open to the necessity for 

a ee of legislation as expréssed in the ballot boxes 
ember. The fundamental policy of labor down 
— the years has been to attain its aims and ideals 
without government interference of any kind, and 
without any interference or degree of political bargain- 
ing that you hear here today ... That brings in this 
question of minimum wages for men and women. If 
it were possible for women in industry to obtain any 
independence or liberty of contract, which the Supreme 
Court is trying to protect for them, which is just a 
vision, in my humble opinion, we would not be asking 
for this type of legislation.“ 

Representatives of the Citizens’ Union favored the 
inclusion of men, but if that were not ible, wanted 
a law for women. Louis Waldman, State Chairman 
of the People’s Party, urged the immediate adoption 
of a minimum wage law for men and women, 

The same leaders of social welfare, civic and con- 
sumer interests, which have sponsored special labor 
laws for women for years, appeared in support of the 
Fischel-Steingut bill. 


Since the hearing, the Desmond-Brownell bill hes 
been amended to make it mandatory and to eliminate 
the earlier emergency provisions of the bill. 


QUAL RIGHTS circulation has increased material 
in the cause of economic freedom for women and equal- 


women being informed both as to attempts being made 
nullifying those attempts. 


American women will rise 


and demand 


Equal Rights solicits your advertising. Equal Rights 
is read. It reaches the women who buy what you sell. 


Consider the class of people who are interested in the 
status of women. Equal Rights is read not only by mem- 
bers of the National Woman’s Party. It goes to leading 


Equal Rights Solicits Circalation and Advertising 


ly since the recent appeal to everyone interested 


ity of women with men under the law, to become a 
part of the circulation campaign. The success of the 


campaign for Equal Rights depends upon American 


77. ee ee the circulation as rapidly as possible. The dollar ex- 


passage 
of the Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution of N 


A NOTE TO ADVERTISERS 


is a medium of value. Think it over Mr. Advertiser and 


the United States when they are aware of the trend 
that threatens to place women of this country in a posi- 
tion similar to that of women in some European coun- 
tries. Equal Rights will keep them informed. Therefore 
as a part of the campaign it is important that Equal 
Rights be placed in the hands of as many as possible 

the land. Make it your business to increase 


pended will do double duty. It will spread information 
and it will assist in expanding the magazine in order that 
it may increase in size, thereby carrying more material. 
women in nearly every . 
United States. Its influence is widespread. It therefore 


give us your advertising. You want to buy what we 
have to sell. Our circulation is potential buying power. 
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